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XY ‘REVIEW. 
* “/°~ From the last London Quarterly Review. 


with Sketches of Society in the Metropolis, By 
J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq., author of “The Pilot,” 
. Spy.” “Excursions in Switzerland,” &e. 3 
© yobs. London, 1837. 
(Concluded.) 
form of Mr. Cooper's work is a series of letters 
fp different correspondents ; but there does not seein to 
ie mah appropriation of the topics treated to the indi- 
7 addressed ; and indeed we suppose that some of 
: correspondents will not be much fluttered by the sup- 
: fon that they stand in need of sume of the informa- 
BD tino which Mr. Gagan bestows on them respectively— 
Bas wien he tells « captain of the United States navy— 
© Phe rise and fall of the tides is so great in these 
® hich. narrow seas, that vessels are sometimes on a level 
B® with the quays, and at others three or four fathoms be- 
low them ;” 
“god that 
" *it is possible to see across the Straits of Dover in 
“weather ;” 
ge when he tells James Stevenson, Esquire— 
| * yon probably may not know that birth, of itself, en- 
mitlés no one to wear a decoration, or the badge of an 
® order.”—vol. i. p. 2. 
» But to his friend Thomas Floyd.Jones, Esquire, of Fort- 
neck, he imparts some curious information concerning 
) Our horees, carriages, and equipages. He begins, how- 
ever, with another question of orthography,— 
The men here are a great deal in the saddle. This 
y call ‘riding going in a veliicle of any sort is 
| ‘driving’ The distinction is arbitrary, though an in- 
HRevation on the language. Were one to say he had 
bem ‘riding’ in the park, the inference would be inevi- 
ie that he had been in the saddle, as I know from a 
herous mistake of a friend of my own. An American 
~iady, who is no longer young, nor a feather-weight, told 
Fe acquaintance of hers that she had been riding in the 
) Bois de Boulogne, at Paris. ‘Good heavens!’ said the 
)petson who had received this piece of news, to me, ‘ dues 
) ais. —— actually exhibit her person on horseback, at 
| Bet Uime‘of life, and in so public a place as the Bois de 
pBoulogne? ‘1 should think not, certainly. Pray, why 
ask? ‘She told me herself that she had. been 
there all the morning.’ I defended our coun- 
oman; for our own use of the word is undeniably 
Sotignt.”—vol. i. pp. 176, 177. 
| Right it may be, but certainly not undeniably ; for we 
d consider the lady's use of the word ride as de- 
peeaiy wrong, though not peculiar to America—for 
i this great American critic. calls “our owa use of 
ee word,” has been for a hundred years a noted vulgar- 
pm in England. But whatever may be Mr, Cooper's 
88 uh orthographist, it is certain that be is no very 
paemer equestrian, and that his ideas of riding and driv- 
‘aye obviously rather derived from theory than prac- 
mee; nor can his friend Thomas Floyd Jones, Esquire, 
@ Fortneck, be much more learned ia these matters, 
Mr. Cooper thinks it necessary to inform him, that 
m Englishmen trot their. horses, f 
The tider invariably rises and falls, a most ungrace~ 
3%, and, in my poor judgment, ungracious movement, 
PReT cannot persuade myself a horse likes to have a 
‘pp sawyer on his back.”—vel. i. p. 180. 
ve should like of all things to sce Mr. Cooper trotting 
Lord West moreland’s Lacks without condescend- 
“Mag to imitate—as he phrases ita Mississippi: saw- 
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ver.”* But every thing connected with riding—we beg 
pardon—with being in the saddle,” seems wonderful to 
Mr. Cooper. 

“ Nothing is more common than to see a man, here, 
scattering the gravel through one of the parks, leaning 
over the neck of his beast, while the groom follows at 
the proper disiance, imitating his master’s movements 
like ashadow. 

“IT have frequently breokfasted with young friends, 
and found three or four saddle-horses at the door, with 
as many grooms, in waiting for tho guests, whe were on 
the way to one or the other of the houses.” —vul. i. pp. 180, 
181. 

Certainly nothing is more common than to seé a gen- 
tleman riding in the park, fullowed by his groom ; it is 
moreover so notorious that members of parliament do 
sometimes ride down to the horses, that we wonder that 
Mr. Cooper thinks it worth mentioning; but we must 
say, that in his over anxiety to give his transatlantic 
friend an idea of his familiarity with 
parliament, he seems tv have fallen into a little rhodo- 
montade. It is highly improbable—indeed hardly 
sible—that he should have breakfasted, in the year 1828, 
with young friends who were on their way to the houses, 
because neither house, in those days, ever sat befere four 
o‘clock in the afternoon. But what is 2 paltry matter 
of fact in competition with the eclat of “ breaktasting 
with young friends, members of one or the other house? 

We mast for a moment quit Mr. Cooper's chapter of 
horsemanship to allude to the subjec: of breakfasting, 
which is one of great importance with him,— 

“ The dinners are not as easy in London as in Paris, 
especially while the women ure at table; but either I 
have fallen into a peculiar vein of breakfasts, or the 
breakfasts have fallen into my vein, for I have found 
some twenty of them, at which I have already been pre- 
sent, among so many of the pleasantest entertainments 
I have.ever met with. 

“ Mr. Rogers, who is my near neighbour, you already 
know, asked me a second and a third time in the course 
of a few days. 

“The petits déjetners of Mr. Rogers have deservedly 
a reputation in London.”—vol. i. pp. 22, 23, 131. 

Poor Mr. Cooper had heard of the petits soupere—the 
snug abridgements of the usually large suppers—of old 
Paris, and he thinks it fine to eall Mr. Rogers's break- 
fasts petits dejetiners, though more numerously attended 
than the usual domestic breakfasts. 

After a long eulogium on these admirable petits dé- 
jetners, he concludes by a fine burst of enthusiasm, well 
worthy of the sublimity of the subject,— 

“Commend me, in every respect, to the delicious 
breakfasts of St. James’s-place.”—vol. i. p. 132, 

His gratitude to Mr. Rogers, however, inakes him a 
little ungrateful to others and inconsistent with himeelf, 
for after boasting that he had “fallen into a vein of 
breakfasis, so many as twenty of the pleasantest enter. 
tainments he ever met with”—and this within the first 
few weeks of his residence—he soon after says, that but 
for Mr. Rogers's 

“ admirable breakfasts, I should be apt te pronounce 
the meal one of whose rare qualities‘and advantages the 
English in general have no proper notion.” ip. 
We do not pretend to reconcile this inconsistency, but 
we suspect that Mr. Cooper will not think Mr, Rogers's 
breakfasts quite so admirable, nor the other twenty so 


transcendently agreeable, when he hears that it is by no 


means usual to invite strangers to breakfast in London, 
and that such breakfasts are generally given when the 
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guest is one about whose manners, character, or social 
position, there is some unceriainty—a breukfast is a kind 
of mezzuto-termine, between a mere visit and the more 
intimate hospitality of a dinner. it is, as it were, a 
state of probation...We learn that in process. of time 
Mr. Rogers invited his American acquaintance to din- 
ner, but he thought it safer to begin with the less irre- 
trievable civility of a breakfast. Aud here is a conve- 
nient opportunity to notice again what we have mure 
eon: had enn e ened ie the reluctance of 

tory geutry to admit t book-making freigners 
into their private suciety. Mr. Cooper se a 

“ One thing has struck me as at least odd. Coming, 
as I did, into this country without letters, (those sent by 
Mr. Spenser excepted,) I had no right to complain, cer- 
tainly, had I been pernitted to go away entirely without 
ph Ra pant : Ae mde oe 
smallest right te expect; and yet among all those w 
have knocked at my door, I wa by no means, 
there is'a single tory! I except the ¢ase of Sir W. 
Scott, for we were previously acquainted. 

“ 1 do not know the politica! opi of Mr, 
though he is evidently too “@ man to 
antipathies on this account; but, I believe, 
excepted, not only every man who has visi 
asked me to his house, but nearly every man 
have met at dinners and breakfasts; has been 
Is this accident, or is it really the result of feeli 
vol. ii. pp. 269—271. ; ; 

We answer, that it was neither the one nor the other. 
Mr. Cooper evidently owes all the attention he received 
from the noblemen and gentlemen whose hospitali 
so ungratefully to Mr. Speuser’s letters to his 
whig friends. The tory circles, we will venture to say, 
never so much as of this western ira. Bor 
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bar aps pbebonance al roy and they have their reward: 
while the unhappy whigs, who pursue so low an object, 
have also their reward in finding themselves gibbeted, 
either by absurd flattery or unmannerly censure, in the 
patibulazy pages of executioners as Puckler, Rao- 
mer, and Cooper. oe Sa 
sagen. MG Chieeaks aniee Sonam eo phen? 
riages. 23 » thoug’ commonly a prett 
asserter, seems to feel himself, when ‘in the a Pa 
little out of his element, and to be inspired with an un- 
usual but becoming diffidence— 38 
“Our [American] horses have none of the grend 
movement that’ the cattle are trained to in Europe ge- 
nerally, and those of London seem, as they dash furious- 
} slong, <0 if - Fesrodiyo se te, Pagdne sc hagas end 
a ioe ay dsubt tse saben; Sat tint Mingle — 
not have any doubt on the t 
ewan won Sota 8 
y » do under . 
Perhaps Mr. arises from the fact, that 
on many of the roads and even in some of the streets of 
America horses generally trample, not the earth, but 
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the third a sorel.’ He cites Shakspeare as authority. 
Cun the term, applied to a horse, come from the resem- 
blanee in the colour ?”—vol. i. pp. 181, 182. 

We know not how Mr. Cooper would distinguish a 
word’s being American or English, nor what he sup- 
poses Lord H—n to have meant by technical and pro- 
vincial, in contradistinction to American, but we do 
know that the quotation from Johnson and Shakspeare 
is arrant nonsense, and that sorrel, for the colour of a 
horse, is an old English word, to be found in all our 
earlier cictionaries, (Cotgrave, for instance, in 1650; 
Phillip, 1657; Skinner, 1671); and as to its derivation, 
it is well known to come from the same rvot as the 
Frence sauret (“ pronounced soret,” says Menage), and 
the Italian sauro, which signity the same hue. We 
can forgive Mr. Cooper for being no great proficient in 
French or lialian, when we find him so much at sea in 
American. 

Sometimes he sees things which we have never seen. 

“ The king is seldom seen; but I have witnessed his 
departure from St. James’s for Windsor lately. He was 
in a post-chariot, with one of his sisters, another car- 
riage following. Four horses were in the harness, held 
by two postilions, while two more rode together, on 
horses with blinkers and collars, but quite free from the 
carriage, a few paces in advance.”—vol. i. p. 183. 

And collars!—this must have been a collar-day such 
as we never saw at St. James’s; but Mr. Cooper is such 
a “ mere accurate observer !” 

We were startled at reading in the next page— 

“You have not the smallest conception of what a 
livery is.”"—vol. i. p. 185. 

This addressed to “ Thomas Floyd-Jones, Esquire, of 
Fortneck,” certainly surprised us—that Thomas Fioyd- 
Jones, Esquire, should not see liveries in a land of re- 
publican equality, we perfectly understand ; but that a 
gentleman acquainted with the language in which Shak- 
speare and Milton, Pope and Addison wrote, should “ not 
have the smallest conception of what a livery is,” would, 
if it had fatlen from the pen of Mrs. Trollope, be con- 
sidered as an offensive imputation. But be that as it 
may, if Mr. Thomas Floyd-Jones was ignoruct before of 
what a livery was, he rans some risk of being led far 
astray if he puts faith in Mr. Cooper’s description. A 
livery, he says, is— 

“a cuat of some striking colour, white, perhaps, 
covered with lace, red plush vest and brecches, white 
stackings, shoes and buckles, a laced round hat with a 
high cockade, a powdered head and a gold-headed cane.” 
—vol. j. p. 185. 

If our pages reach Mr. Fioyd Jones’s eye we warn 
him—should he m:ditate a visit to Europe—not to urder 
his liveries strictly aiter this pattern, which happens, by 
Mr. Cooper's usual d luck, not to contain one single 
item of the cosentiel of livery ; the coat need not be a 
striking colour; it geterally is not—blue, black, and 
drab, wiJl do as well: it need not he covered with lace— 
the majority of liveries now-a-days have no lace: the 
vest and breeches need neither be red nor plush; the 
hat need be neither round nor laced, nor have a cockade, 
either high or low ;. and as to shoes, buckles, powdered 
heads, and golden-headed canes, though they may accom. 
pany livery, as they may accompany any other dress, they 
are no essential part of it. We notice all this othe: wise 
contemptible stuff, because it shows that it is Mr. Cooper 
himself who has “no conception” of what he talks so 
flippantly about, and is so ignorant of the history as 
well as the present state of European society, as not to 
know either the origin or use of this relique of feudality. 

“ All these things are brought in rigid subjection to 
the code of propriety. The commoner, unless, of note, 
may not affect too much state. If the head of an old 
county family, however, he may trespass hard on nobility. 
If a parvenu, let him beware of cockades and canes.” — 
vol. i, pp. 185, 186. 

These cockades are perfect ignes fatui to poor Mr. 
Cooper. He had before told us that a friend of his, as 
they were walking together, pointed to a man who had 
just passed, saying— 

“ His father was in trade and left hima large fortune, 
and now he is dashing upon the town like a nabob. Le 
actually had the impudence lately to give his footmen 
cockades. There was a fellow !"—vol. i. p. 143, 

It would have been lucky for Mr. Cooper if his friend 
had told him that the cockado is tho distinguishing 
mark of the servant of a military man, and that the 
groom-boy of * Ensign Sash, whose father was a sugar- 
baker in St. Mary Axe,” has as much right to wear a 
cockade as the footman of the Duke of Wellington. 

To show that ho is as strung in heraldry as on eti- 
quette he adds— 

“The arms are respected with religious sanctity. 


None but the head of the family bears the supporters, 
unless by an especial coneession.”—vol, i. pp. 186, 187. 

And he winds up all this laborious nonsense, of which 
every word that is not positively untrue is an egregious 
blunder, with pronouncing in a lofty tone— 

“ Now there is a great deal that is deadening and 
false in all this, mixed up with something that is beauti- 
ful, and much that is convenient.”—vol. i. p. 187; 

So “ beautiful and so convenient,” thet in spite of all 
that is “deadening and false” in the system, Mr. Cooper 
must needs have a footman himself—a footman, we need 
hardly add, chosen with Mr. Cooper’s usual taste and 
discrimination, under the awful responsibility of the 
proverb—* like master like man.” 

“The English footman I have engaged is a steady 
little old man, with a red face anda powdered poll, who 
appears in black breeches and coat, but who says himself 
that his size has marred his fortune. He can just see over 
my shoulder as I sit ut table. If my watch were as 
regular as this fellow, I should have less cause to com- 
plain of it. He is never out of tae way, speaks just loud 
enough to be heard, and calls me master(!). The rogue 
has had passages in his life, too, for he once lived with 
Peter Pindar, and accompanied Opie in his first journey 
to London. He is cockney born, is about fifty, and has 
run his career between Temple Bar and Covent Garden.” 
—vol. i. pp. 188, 189. 

If this be so, he was an infant phenomenon, for the 
man of fifty in 1828 could have been barely three years 
old when Opie came to town; but in pursuing the de- 
scription of his ridiculous footman, Mr. Cooper gives 
us, very unintentionally, some touches of his own cha- 
racter: 

“I found him at the hotel, and this is his first appear- 
ance among the quality whose splendour acts forcibly on 
his imagination. W caug!t him in a perfect ecstacy 
the other day, reading the card of an earl, which had 
just been given him at the deor.”—vol. i. p. 189. 

Mr. Cooper himself had “ gut among the quality,” and 
we cannot believe that the earl’s card produced more 
ecstasy in the old hackneyed tavern waiter than in his 
master, whose own imagination, whenever the vision of 
a lord passes across it, seems to have been in a state of 
lever, between envy and vanity, between the delight of 
associating with a lord, and the pain of meeting a supe- 
rior, exhibiting—to use his own sitmile-—the lively image 
of a Mississippi sawyer—alternately elevating his head 
by the buoyancy of personal presumption, and bending 
it again under the irresistible iniluence of social supe- 
riority. Indeed Mr. Cooper cannot so much as mention 
a lord without getting into a flutter between awe and 
envy, that confuses his very senses, and makes him 
pledge his own personal credit to the must ridiculous 
tables and fancies. 

“ Nor is the English noble always as absolutely natu- 
ral and simple as it is the fashion to say he is, or as he 
might possibly be demonstrated to be by an ingenious 
theory. Simple he is certainly in mere deportment, for 
this is absolutely a 1ule of good breeding; and he may 
be simple in dress, for the same law now obtains gene- 
rally, in this particular; but he is not quite so simple in 
all his habits and pretensions. I will give you a few 
laughable proofs of the contrary. 

“ A dozen noblemen may have laid their own patrician 
hands on my knocker within a fortnight. As § use the 
dining-room to write in, L am within fifteen feet of the 
street-door, and no favour uf this sort escapes my ears 
Ridiculous as it may seem, there is a species of etiquette 
established, by which a peer shall knock louder than a 
commoner! 1 do not mean to tell you that parliament 
hus passed a law to that effect, but J do mean to say that 
so accurate has my ear become, that I know a lord by-his 
knock, a8 one would. know Velluti by his touch. Nowa 
doud knock may be sumetimes useful as a hint to a 
loitering servant, but it was a queer thought to make it 
a test of station.”—vol. i. pp. L13. 115. 

Now we, too, have had visits from lords—nay, we have 
accompanied “noblemen” to doors, where “they have 
laid their owr patrician hands on the knocker,” and we 
do mean to say, that there is no such law nor eliquetie, 
nor even practice, ner any thing like it—that the whole 
statement is a fable, in which there is bué one single line 
of truth——“ J know a lord by his knock, as one would know 
Velluti by his touch,”—-that is—not at all. Velluti, Mr. 
Cooper should know, was a singer, and never touched any 
thing but his salary, and metaphorically our feelings. 

It is thus his ignorance and vanity, combined with 
his anxiety to disparage every thing in England, betrays 
him into statements which might almost excite doubts 
even of Lia veracity. The following is of the same 
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“You may perhaps be ignorant 
law, game cannot be sold at all in ‘ 
was ill lately, and I desired our landlady to en 
get her a bird or two; but the good mB 
hands and declared it was impossible, as 
fine of fifty pounds for buying or selling game, 
is peeteh however ; hares, it is said, passing f 
to hand constantly in London un name. 
—vol. ii. p. 53. : — ie: 

What a cruel people—what a t “> 
refuses a poor “sick Jady a bird or ow ee a 
of game was prohibited! But mark—Mr, Coos 
pears to have arrived in London about the pe 
ary or beginning of March (vol. i, p. b, ta 
quitted it early in June (vol. iii, p, 203). Nas 
tween March and June Mr. Cooper or hig sick. “ 
had an unseasonable fancy for a brace of paris 
landlady might well have held up her hands in g 
but she never could have said “that it was 
because there was a penalty of fifty pounds for « 
pase - might have told hii that m 
is ever killed in England between February, 
tember. . : «t ae 

Some of his modes of explaining away 
been hitherto considered indisputable advant 
beauties is very entertaining. 

“ The freshness of the English compleni 
deceive inconsiderate observers. This, f. 
merely the effect of fog and sea air !"—yo), i, 5, 109 

What complexions the fair natives of Newham 
must have! “5 

We cannot pass over a few instances of hig! 
taste. oe 

“ The celebrated tapestry [in the house of Jordal 
rude fabric. It must have been woven when thea 
in its infancy, and it is no wonder that such ship 
with no success. It is much faded; which, quite 
is an advantage rather than otherwise. ‘The dap 
which adorns these walls’ was a flight of eloqueng 
must have required all the moral courage of Chatha 
get along with.”—vol. i. p. 89. pe 

What a chronologist! An art was “in its infu 
subsequent to the destruction of the Armada im. 
for which Raphael almost a century before had 
the Cartoons. ‘ 

We see no great proof of moral courage in 
ham’s allusion, but a wonderful lack of moral feel 
Mr. Cooper’s criticism. He clearly thinks that n 
but some flaunting tapestry, fresh from the Gobe 
could justify the word adorns—he cannot couprehs 
that it was nut the faded hangings, but the gi 
recollections they revived, that inspired the greater 
and that it required no more moral conrage * togel 
with,” as the critic of Lord Chatham. elegantly ta 
“this flight of eloquence’—than an American 
exercise in alluding to the faded and tattered; 
the Macedonian and Java, which we presume “a 
the capitol at Washington, aa 

The following specimen of critical-taste and i 
tual elevation is still more exquisite. ing 
Dover he thinks it necessary te quote” Sh cu 
beautiful lines descriptive of the cliff, which we gh 
copy—for familiar as the passage is toevery tongues 
ear, nothing more beautiful ever was writtenit 
it were, a picture set to music. ee 


—_—_——" ‘ Half way doy ee: 
Hangs one that gathers samphire; dreadfal trade 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head 
The fishermen, that walk upon the beach, " _= 
Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark | 
Diminish’d to her cock; her cock a buoy eS 
Almost too small for sight. The murmuting @ 
That on the unnumber’d idle pebbles chafesx, 
Cannot be heard so high.’ ”—vol. i. p. 14. 
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On this Mr. Cooper remarks— : 

* It is quite evident Edgar did not deal fairly 
the old man, little of this fine description being# 
than poetically exact.”—vol. i. p. 14. a 

Mr. Cooper could quote the play, but it seen 
never read, or at least did not understand it. ¥ 
the whole scene turns on Edgar’s “not deal 
with the old man,” whom he persuaded that he wa 
the edge of Dover Cliff when he really was not} an 
description is not of a scene before the speaker's) 
but a picture from memory or fancy—so beautil 
deed, and so true in its generalities, that it fits] 
Cliff as it would Culver Cliff, or Beachy-Head,o 
other precipice on the coast. But then follows 
criticism. still more surprising. 

* Dr. Johnson has complimented Shakspeare 
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jther you nor | will be so likely to fall. 
on I have just given you, the great bard 
tion in diminutiveness pass from the 
poat, and from the boat to the buoy! This 
ey, aud as such it is above comment ; but one of 
seit would have been more exact.”—vol. i. p. 15. 
+, wally can hardly believe our eyes that any man 
bento euch staff. Mr. Cooper seems to think that 
ay was bound to mathematical proportions, and 
Seapon to prove that as the ship is to the boat, so 
jg to the buoy, and because these three pro- 
are not, in Mr. Cooper's ideas, algebraically 
at. Shakspeare is convicted of a blunder. Alas! 
“Mp such criticism—even if it were correct in 
es; but it is as false in fact as in taste; and 
which has ever seen a bark at anchor with 
boat and her buoy, recognises at once the admirable 
csision of the fancied imagery.* 
as all these absurdities are individually, we 
ata repetition of such trash soon palls upon the 
Selike the blundering agility of a clown in a panto. 
‘and tliat-an over-dose of ridicule ends in disgust 
sé shall therefore not venture to push mee further 
Senracts from Mr. Cooper’s picture of England; 
Maat we should not do justice to him, nor to his subject, 
= did not produce some sketches which he incident- 
ie wives us of his own country, in the back or the fore- 
mind of his English portraits. We do not pretend to 
See whether these sketches are correct or not—they 
we certainly not flattering. We English readers, if we 
ed a fig for Mr. Cooper's vituperation of England, 
eht thank our stars that, with all his rancour, he has 
id nothing of us so bad as, with all his partiality, he 
is reeorded against his own country; and our Ameri- 
eaders, when they see what a picture he has 
of them, may be induced to hesitate-charitably 
p the justice of his caricatures of us. We shall pre- 
our readers with Mr. Cooper’s evidence as to his 
; eountry under the three general heads of national 
ter—domeslic manners,—and arts, literuture, and 
We must limit our selection to those passages 
eli are-léss diffuse than Mr. Cooper’s rambling de- 
jons usually are, but we could have nearly doubled 
t the quantity. We have to preface them with 
in important observation :— Mr. Cooper's darling theme 
‘eth progressive strength nd increasing blessings of 
dhe institutions of his country—yet thero is hardly a 
pepe in which he is not obliged to confess that morally 
jpeountry has been receding; and whenever he refers 
faudable state of society, he talks of thirty years ago, 
Bnd is-even obliged to go back to the times of these 
Tele were born and educated before these boasted insti- 
lisns were established. A priori we should have 
pdas much; but it is curious that we should have 
‘eatof Mr. Cooper's own mouth frequent admissions 
Mwhich positively overturn all the main points of his 
Theory. In fact Mr. Cooper is as silly as illogical, and as 
mpered a fellow in America as he was in England. 
*Ce m non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt.” 
PY With these profatory observations we shall submit to 
Paadmiring world “ America by an American.” 
2 iowa Cuaractrr—Posiic Morais :— 
oy *it bas long struck me that the term ‘ happy coun. 
ty’ is singularly misapplied as regards America.”’— 
Poh. iii. p. 135. 
| *The English are to be distinguished from the Ame. 
by greater independence of personal habits.”— 
iii, p. 192, 
I believe there is more honesty of public sentiment 
land than in America.”—vol. iii. p. 199. 
“The spirit of traffic is gradually enveloping every 
thing in rN country [America] in its sordid grasp.”— 
ol. ii. p. 13. 
“The Worst tendency we have at home [America] is 
pManilested by a rapacity for money, which, when ob- 
is to be spent in little tesides eating and drink- 
“In 


vol. i, p. 54. 
i ispitit. of gain. ’—vol. iii. p. 136. 


Awerica all the local affections are sacrificed to 
t 


y Eat the reason be whut it will [of the weakness of 

e family tie in America}, the effect is to cut us off 

fom.alarge portion of the happiness that is dependent 
affections.” —vol. iii. p. 139. 


P*An evident dishonesty of sentiment pervades the 


*We have taken the trouble of enquiring how the 
Peportion really is, and we are informed that of a sloop 
7 War—the jolly-boat is in round numbers about one 
Sth of the length of the hull, and the buoy one sixth of 

y-boat—so that even in this miserable detail our 
Maulical Critic is ubsolutely wrong. 


pull the building down ;, firstly, because it does not stand 


public itself, which is beginning to regard acts of private 
delinquency with a dangerous indifference, acts too that 
are inseparably connected with the character, security, 
and right administration of the state.”—vol. ii. p. 265. 

“ Au reste, the Americans, more particularly those of 
New England, are a gossiping people; and though the 
gossip may not be a har, he necessarily circulates much 
untruth. In this manner the American lies with his 
tongue, while the rest of the world lie only in their 
thoughts.”—vol. iii. p. 9. 

“ As a people, [ believe we are in favour in no part of 
Europe.” —vol. ii. p. 270. 

“ As to distinctive American sentiments and Ameri- 
can principles [these Italics are Mr. Cooper's] a majority 
of that [the reading] class of our citizens hardly know 
them when they see them——a more wronghea and 
deluded peuple there is not on earth than our own, on 
all such subjects, and one would be almost content to 
tuke some of the English prejudices, if more manliness 
and discrimination could be had with them.”—vol. iii. 
p. St. 
“We are nearly destitute of statesmen, though over- 
flowing with politicians.” —vol. iii. p. 76. 

“ We are almost entirely wanting in national pride, 
though abundantly supplied with an irritable vanity, 
whieh might rise to pride had we greater confidence in 
our facts.”’—vol. iii. p. 179. 

“ Were I an office-seeker, I would at onee resort to 
the meannesses that obtain for an American the out. 
ward tavours of the aristocracies of Europe, whatever 
may be their secret opinions, as the most certain method 
of being deemed worthy of the confidence of the govern- 
ment at Washington.”—vol. ii. p. 282 

“ The besetting, the degrading vice of America is the 
moral cowardice by which men are led te truckte to 
what is called public opinion—though nine times in ten 
these opinions are mere engines set in motion by the 
most corrupt and least respectable portion of the eom- 
munity, for the most unworthy purposes. The English 
ure a more respectable and constant [unconstant?] na- 
tion than the Americans, as relates to this peculiarity.” 
—vol. iii. p. 201. 

“We have the sensitiveness of provincials, increased 
by the consciousness of having our spurs to earn, on all 
matters of glory ond renown, and our jealousy extends 
even hs the reputations of the cats and dogs.” —vol. iii. 
p. 180. 

Fine Ants, Literature, Taste:— 

“ We know little or nothiug of music, painting, sta- 
tuary, or any of those arts whose fruits must be studied 
to be felt and understood.”—vol. ii. p. 257. 

“The music of America is beneath contempt.”—vol. 
ili, p. 140. 

“This defect [tendency to exaggeration] pervades 
the ordinary language of the country [America], and, 
sooner or later, will totally corrupt it, if the proportion 
of unformed [uninformed ?} to the formed [informed ?] 
goes on increasing at the rate it has done in the last ten 
years.” —vol, iii. 112. 

“We have a one-sided liberty of speech and of the 
press, that renders every one right valorous in eulogies; 
but even the pulpit shrinks from its sacred duties on 
inany of the most besetting, the most palpuble, and most 
common of our vices.” —vol. iii. p. FOL. ri 

“In England, the highest intellectual classes give 
reputation; while in America, it is derived from the 
mediocrity I have mentioned, through the agency, half 
the time, of as impudent a set of literary quacks as pro. 
bably a civilised world ever tolerated.”—vol. ii. p. 259. 

“ Every honest man appears to admit that the press 
in America is fast getting to be intolerable. In escaping 
from the tyranny of foreign aristocrats, we have created 
in our bosoms a tyranny of @ character so insupportable, 
that a change of some sort is getting indispensable to 
peace.”—vol. ii. p. 265. 

“TI found Mr. Sotheby living in a house that, so far as 
I could see, was American, as American houses used to 
be, before the taste became corrupted by an uninstructed 
pretension.” —vol. ii. p. 24. 

“ At home [in America] we build on a large scale, 
equip with cost, and take refuge in expedients as things 
go to decay. ... He who insists on having things 
precisely as they ought to be, is usually esteemed an un- 
reasonable rogue.... We satisfy ourselves by ac- 
knowledging a standard of merit in comforts, but little 
Gream of acting up to it.” 

“ If we had Holland House in New York, we should 


in a thoroughfare, where one can swallow dust free of 
cost; secondly, because it wants the two rooms’ and 
folding doors; and thirdly; because it hasno iron chevauz 








de frise in front.”—vol. i. p. 139. 


Domestic anp Femace Manners :— . 

“ The manners of the country [ America] are decidedly . 
worse now in every thing were thirty years 
since.”—vol. iii. p. 108. meio 

“ An American is lucky indeed, if he can read a paper 
in a house, without having a stranger looking over each 
shoulder. Exaggerated as this may appear, the writer 
[Cooper] has actually been driven away by strangers 
leaning over him, in this manner, no less than eleven 
times at the Astor House, within the last twelve months.” 
—vol. iii. p. 193, 

“IT am not disposed to quarrel with any Englishman 
who says frankly—* Your society is not to my liking; 
it wants order, tone, finish, simplicity and manliness; 
having substituted in their stead, ion, noise, a 
childish and rustic irritability, and a confusion in classes’. 
These defects are obvious to a.man of the world.”—vol. 
iii. p. 105. 

“ Travellers are [in American inns} indiscriminatel 
elevated or depressed to the same ‘level of habits; it 
being almost an offence against good morals in America 
for a man to refuse to be hungry when the majority is 
ravenous, or to have an appetite when the mass has 
dined. In the midst of noise and confusion one would 
be expected to allow that-in such a cara he was 
living in what, in American parlance, is called ‘ 
style ;’ ‘ splendid misery’ would be a better term.’—vol. i. 
p- ll 


“ Our deportment is fast tending to mediocrity under 
the present gregarious habits of the people. When there 
is universal suffrage at a dinner-table or in the drawing- 
room, numbers will prevail, as well as in the ballot-boxes, 
and the majority in no country is particularly polite and 
well-bred. The great taverns that are springing up all 
over America are not only evils in their way, of comfort 
and decency, but they are actually helping to injure the 
tone of manners.’—vol. i. p. 45. 

“It would be unfair to compare the company at a 
dinner {in Lundon] with that wine-diecussing, trade- 
talking, dollar-dollar set that has made an inroad on 
society in our commercial towns, not half of whom are 
cultivated, or indeed, Americans; but I speak of a class 
vastly superior, which, innovated on, as it is, by the social 
Vandals of the times, still clings to its habits, and retains 
much = its ancient simplicity and respectability.”—yol. 
i. p. 248. 

“ The audience [at Covent Garden Theatre] had a well 
dressed and respectable air, and although its taste might 
sometimes be questioned, it was well mannered. In 
short, it was very much like what our own better theatres 
used to exhibit before the inroad of the Goths.”— vol. iii. 

. 98. 


“The women in this country. [England] have a distinct, 
quiet, regulated utterance, which is almost unknown in 
their own sex in America, Their voices are more like 
contr’altos than those of our own women, who have a 
very peculiar shrillness, and they manage them~ much 
better. Indeed we are almost in a state of nature on all 
these points.”—vol. iii. pp. 107, 8. 

“ As to the essential, points of deportment, the dis- 
tinctions [between English and American manners] are 
more obvious than one could wish, especially among the 
men, and among the very youthful of your- own [the 
female] sex.” —vol. ii. p, 191. 

“ Time, reflection, and perhaps necessity, impart more 
retenue of manner here than it is common to see with us, 
though girls of good families, certainly the daughters of 
good nothers, at home [in America], come pretty nearly 
up to the level of English deportment.” 

“ No women do so much injustice to themselves as the 
Amerieans; their singularly feminine exterior, requiring 
softness and mildness of voice and deportment, a tone 
that their unformed habits have suffered to be supplanted 
by tMe rattle of hoydens, and the giggling of the nursery.” 
—vol. ii. p 198. 

“ We have party ladies aswell as England. . . but 
how rare is it to find one who is capable of instructing a 
child in even the elementary principles of its country’s 
interests, duties, or rights! . . it would be much better 
were our girls kept longer at their books before they are 
turned into the world to run their light-hearted career of 
trifling.”—vol. ii. p. 38. : 

And all these be it remembered, are the mere incidental 
and palliative admissions of a writer whose objest is to 
depreciate and libel England and to vindicate and exalt 
America. We learn fiom an appendix to the volumes, 
that Mr. Cooper is already in very bad odour in Ameriga, 
and he confesses that “-he has never been so well treated 
in any country, not even in his own,” as in this England, 
which he has thus endeavoured to revile (p. vii.), and he 
talks of the ‘ odivm,’ ‘ persecution,’ and so forth, which 
he suffers at home, very angrily, and we dare say truly. 
With his temper he is sure’to meet unpopularity every 
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where; and we shall be much surprised if this last pub- 
lication does not give him the coup de grace both at home 
and abroad. 

Before we take our leave of Mr. Cooper we must 
observe, that amidst al} the trash, which carries on its 


might have been one of the parties—but who, alone, could 
not, with truth, be designated as some of the parties. 
Here, again, Mr. Cooper's statement requires explanation, 
But this is not all—this alleged conversation with * the 
member of Mr. Pitt’s cabinet* took place during the peace 





very face ridicule and refutation, there are two stat 
of alleged facts so audaciously fulse as to require special 
notice, and on which it is, in a peculiar degree, our 
bounden duty to make a direct and personal appeal to 
Mr. Cooper, and to invite both the British and American 
public to expect his answer. 

One is on the subject of the old—but lately revived— 
French lie; that the English government were the secret 
accomplices of the worst excesses of the French revolution. 
This, of course, the congenial mind of Mr. Cooper believes, 
nor do we quarrel with his belief, but he supports it by 
an anecdote which we can assert to be in its letter and 
its spirit an infamous falsehood. 

“ One anecdote related to me by General Lafayette, in 
person, I consider so remarkable that it shall be repeated ; 
substituting, however, initials of names that do not apply 
to those that were actually mentioned, as some of the 
parties are still living. I select this anecdote from a 
hundred, because I so well know the integrity of the 
party from whom it is derived, that I feel confident there 
is no exaggeration or colouring in the account; and 
because it is, fortunately, in my power to prove that I hud 
it from General Lafayette, almost in the words in which it 
is given to you. We were conversing on the subject of 
the probable agency of the monarchs and aristocrats of 
Europe in bringing about the excesses of the revolution. 
*Count N was in England during the peace of 
Amiens,’ said our venerable friend, ‘and he dined with 
Lord G . one of Mr. Pitt’s cabinet. They were 
slanding together at a window of the drawing room, 
when Lord G—— pointed to a window of a house at a 
little distance, and said, ‘ that is the window of the room 
in which F lodged, when in England. ‘F S 
exclaimed Count N +‘ what can you know, my lord, 
of such a man as F——?’ The English minister smiled 
significantly, and replied,‘ Why, we sent him to France!” 

“ By substituting for ‘Count N * the name of a 
Frenchman who has been a minister under nearly every 
government in France for the last forty years, and whose 
private and public character is one of the best of that 
country ; for that of Lord G » a well known English 
statesman ; aud that of F. , one of the greatest mons. 
ters to which the Reign of Terror gave birth, you will 
lave the story almost in the words in which it was re- 
lated to me by General Lafayette, who told me he had 
it from Count N himself,”—vol. iii. pp. 155-7. 

The very idea of the British cabinet having any share 
in those horrors is so ridiculous as to require no refuta- 
tion ; but in order that the malignant credulity of such 
men as Mr. Cooper should thenceforth have no excuse, 
we several years ago took what really was the superfluous 
trouble, of adding to the authority of public notoriety and 
common s¢nse, that of Mr. Pitt, Lord Grenville, and 
several other members of the cabinet and government 
between 1790 and 1797—that the imputation was a 
falsehood equally monstrous for its atrocity and its 
absurdity. We shall, however, never permit this calumny 
to be repeated in any book likely to be circulated among 
the less-informed classes, which falls under our notice, 
without repeating our contradiction—and though it never 
could appear in a more contemptible channel than in Mr. 
Cooper’s “ England,” we shall throw away a few words 
on the details of the.anecdote, as related by him. 

Our readers will have observed that he only gives 
initials of the names, and, strange to say, these initials 
are not, he says, the initials of the real'-names. Why 
not? when he gives, at full length, the names of Mr, Pitt 
and M. Lafayette? Because he says, some of the parties 
are still living’ Now we, on the contrary, cann@t but 
think that when so atrocious an imputation on the 
character of such a man as Mr. Pitt is made, it ought to 
be considered very lucky that its truth might be tested 
by living evidence—nor could there be any breach of 
confidence in giving the other names, for he does give 
that of the person who told him, and he, moreover, 
volunteers an offer to substantiate the fact by proof, for 
it is, says he, * fortunately in my power to prove that I had 
it from Lafayette.’ 

To that proffered proof we now invite him. 

But again ; ‘ some of the parties are alive :-—The only 
parties alluded to, are Mr. Pitt and Lafayette—‘ Lord G—, 
a member of Mr. Pitt’s cabinet’—' F—* one of the great- 
est monsters of the Reign of Terror’—‘and the Count 
N—.’ Now Lafayette is dead—Mr. Pitt is dead—every 
member of his cabinet at the period in question is dead— 
we are almost certain that there is not any monster of the 
Reign of Terror now living; and therefore we have 





























of Amiens—the inventor of tke lie, whoever he was, had 
forgotten that Mr. Pitt was not in office for two years 
before, nor for two years after, the peace of Amiens. And 
again, the main gist of the whole is that the British 
ministry * sent over to France one of the greatest monsters 
to which the Reign of Terror gave birth!” We are not 
ignorant of the history of the Reign of Terror, nor of the 
persons who fignred in that gigantic tragedy, and we 
think that we can venture to say that no person who can 
be said to have been ‘ one of the greatest monsters to 
whom the Reign of Terror gave birth’ was ever in Eng- 
land, under any circumstances that could admit the 
possibility of such an intrigue; Marat visited England 
about 1774; Danton made a short visit about the middle 
of 1789, before the revolution had taken its ferocious hue; 
and Petion attended Madame de Genlis, in her journey 
in 1790, and stayed a very few days. Wesay nothing of 
the private visits or diplomatic missions of Orleans 
Egalité, in and prior to 1789, because all the world knows 
that the British government could have had no hand in 
them ; and moreover, these three persons— Danton, Petion, 
Egalité—monsters as they were, were rather the victims 
than the births of the Reign of Terror. Now we think 
we are entitled to summon Mr. Cooper, as a man of 
veracity, to fulfil his pledge. He states voluntarily and 
ostentatiously, that “it is fortunately in his power to 
prove that he had this story from General Lafayette. This 
offer of collateral proof justifies us in requiring that the 
collateral proof shall be produced. Lafayette was a weak, 
foolish fellow, but we believe him to have been quite in- 
capable of inventing so gross a lie, and almost so of re- 
pontag it—and we therefore call on Mr. Cooper, in the 
face of the world, to produce the proof which he has ten- 
dered, and to give us the names and all other details of the 
anecdote, us he heard it. If he does not, we shall leave 
him and his story to the judgment of every man of honour 
in Europe and America. 

The other point on which we have to make a personal 
appeal to Mr. Cooper is the following :— 
“ There is scarcely a doubt, that articles, unfavourable 
to America,—low, blackguard abuse, that was addressed 
to the least worthy of the national propensities of the Eng- 
lish,—were prepared under the direction of the govern- 
ment, and inserted in the Quarterly Review. Mr. Gifford 
admitted as much as this to an American of my acquaint- 
ance, who has distinctly informed me of the fact.” —vol. ii. 
p. 251. 
We do not complain that Mr. Cooper should think our 
style * low and blackguard ;’ he means, of course, that it 
is the reverse of his own, and that is the sole approbation 
which we desire from him; but to the assertion which 
implicates the name of our lamented friend Mr. Gifford 
we give the most indignant denial, with absolute certainty 
as regards the fact, with moral certainty as regards the 
confession attributed to Mr Gifford. He could not have 
made any such admission, because there never was the 
slightest colour for the allegation; and we therefore, in 
the most solemn manner, call on Mr. Cooper to prove the 
sincerity of his own solemn execration of ‘ any one who 
should indulge in low calumnies that mark equally igno- 
rance and vulgarily,” (vol. iii. p. 163), and to produce the 
American acquaintance, ‘ Who distinctly informed him’ 
of what we denounce to the world as another caLuMNious 
FALSEHOOD, 


—>— 

The review of Mr. Cooper’s work on Eng- 
land is now completed in our columns, and we 
ask attention to his remarks respecting his own 
countrymen and women, which are quoted from 
the book ;—we might look for abuse from Eng- 


and habits. Our columns are open to Mr. 
Cooper should he think proper to reply. 


and beautiful in execution. 


that recompense to which he is so well entitled. 


lish travellers, but it is mortifying that one of 
our citizens should give occasion for so biting 
and unwarrantable a satire upon our manners 


The Parlour Review and Journal of Music, 
Taterature, and the Fine Arts—George Carsten- 
sen, editor.—This is a work excellent in plan, 
Mr. Carstensen 
deserves high praise for the taste displayed in 
all its departments, and we hope he may meet 








tains eight very large pages, half Ep; 
Freach, with four or more pages of plat 
The pupils in music and Freuch hay 
interests combined in the same work. 
number contains also a beautifully on 
portrait. Rsv 
Taken altogether, we know not of 
cation more deserving of success, — 

scription is ten dollars a year, a 
L’Estafette, Feuille Politique, djs 
Commerciale, Industrielle, et Judicins 
D. Robinson, Redacteur et Propries 
York. —French periodicals have hit 
ged along rather a sickly exi 
country, but we trust that L’ Estafey 
on its course rejoicing, strong and vig 
The industry and talent of its editor gh 
a strong guarantee for its firm estab 
It combines politics, literature, 4 
arts. ‘The appearance of the pap 
way respectable. Jt is published twi 
for five dollars a year. an 
M. A. Root’s Writing Rooms, over] 

Parish’s Drug Store, corner of Arg 
Eighth streets. —His mode of instrugi 
sists of an analysis of the motion ty 
writing is put on paper,— explaining ex 
ple and combined movement necessary. 
acquisition of that “ command of hat 
is truly called the “the soul of penma 
and without which no business mah cam 
with elegance and expedition. Hours of 
ance for ladies, from 11, a. M. to1,Rm 
gentlemen, from 9 to 11, a. M., and from: 
and 7 to 9, Pp. M., daily. 
To this establishment of Mr. Re 
with implicit confidence, draw public att 
His own style of writing is masterly and) 
tiful, and he understands the principles¢ 
manship so thoroughly, that he readily) 
them to others. Hits specimens are exgi 
fine, and will richly repay a visit to hist 
It appears he intends visiting the W 
few months. We regret to hear this, | 
departure of a teacher like Mr. Root 
loss. Let the charlatans, the six-lessons, 
go when they please: but let us try to) 
those who can teach properly this eleg 
useful accomplishment. If his me e 
not interfere, he might be in the comm 
thousands. 
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REMITTANCES BY & 


> Gentlemen making remittances by cheel 
confer a favour by having them marked * gout)” 
cashier of the bank. 


Jan. 22,—John J, Dyke, Steubenville, 0. 
14,—Wnm. J. Campbell, Mount Meigs, Aly 
—— 27,—L. W.,Candler, P. M., Darnestoway, 
— 25,—Seth L.. Keeney, North Fiat, Pa. - 
—— 18,—B. Reynolds, Westerly, R. I. 
—— 27,-—H. Culver, Copake, N. Y. be 
—— 24,—George Weaver, Portsmouth, Va, = 
— 11,—W. H. Davidson, Carmi, Ll. “4 
—— 27,—Thomas B. Littlejohn, Oxford, N.€ 
—— 27,—Miss J. W. Weshington, Waterloo, 
—J. Clemson, Jr., M‘Kinstry’s Mills: 
—— 23,—W. H. Webster, Piscataway, Md. — 
—— 30,—Cadet H. Wilson, West Point, N.¥s 
— 29,—Joseph Wragg, Esq., P. M., Clifton,} 
—— 31,—Matthew Smith, Chambersburg, Par 
4,—Lewis Cruger, Houma, La. a 
Feb. 1.—John J. Pearson, Harrisburg, Pa. = 
Jan, 31,—Lieut. 8. C. Ridgely, West Point, Ne 
20,—John M. Bell, P. M. St. Francisville 
24,--.J. D. Coffee, P. M., Florence, Al. ~ 
Feb. 1,—H. S. Morris, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 9 
Jan. 31,—E. Cleveland, P. M., Orleans, Vt. N 
— 17,—John F. Rivers, Obionville, Te. ~ 
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reduced Mr, Cooper to his imaginary Count N—, who 


It is published twice a week, each number cen- 





—— 17,—Richard J. Waters, New Madrid, Mc 








